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“Yes, I promise,” said the stricken man, “and may Go 
to fulfil this promise!” See p. 50. 


CLOUDS AND SUNBEAMS. | 
Published by the Mass. S. S. Society, 13 Cornhill. 


What more dismal cloud can be seen over a 
dwelling, than a drunken husband and father ? 
What brighter sunbeam can be witnessed, than 
the return of such a person to temperance, indus- 
try and virtue ? Whatever may be the result of 
coercive measures against Intemperance, there 
is no doubt but the * moral suasion” of a child, 
especially a dying child, must have a powerful 
influence to reforny a dissipated father. The 
book named above will be found very interest- 
ing and useful in any family which may unfor- 
tunately have such a blight upon its prospects 
as an intemperate parent. The following ex- 
tract will explain the above picture :—and pro- 
bably all our Sabbath Schools may furnish one 
or more cases where a child has an opportunity 
to exert a similar good influence. 

It was one of those lovely days, that 
sometimes come late in the season, when 
it seems that autumn is loth to resign her 
benignant sway to winter, and reserves her 
best, her brightest days for the last. A 
cloudless sky—the sun brightly resting 
upon a hill-side and plain—the air soft and 
warm—a day when it seemed as if angels 


love and mercy. Florencehad been unusually 
restless in the morning, but at length sank 
into a gentle slumber, which continued till 
the afternoon was somewhat advanced.— 
She awoke at length and called for her fa- 
ther. He arose and bent over her. 

“Tam glad you are here, father,” said 
she, *‘ 1 have been dreaming of the angels, 
and they are coming for me at the going 
down ot the sun. And now, dear father, 
before I go, I want you to promise me one 
thing, that is, that you will sign the pledge, 
and not drink any more; and try to live a 
Christian life. Will you do it, father? 
Will you sign the pledge ?” 

Mr. Eaton was overcome with agony, to 
see his dying child thus pleading for this 
promise. But the conflict between his ap- 
petite and his duty was but momentary. 
She spake again in feebler tones: “ Will 
you not grant me this my last request?” 
“Yes, I promise,” said the striken man, 
“and may God enable me to fulfill this pro- 
mise |” 

“‘ Thank you, dear father, I am now so 
happy !” 


She then beckoned her moth- 
er to the bedside, and requested 
her to write a pledge, that she 
could see her father’s name to it 
before she left. The request 
was complied with ; the inebri- 
ate’s name was upon that magic 
paper which has redeemed so 
SS; many from ruin, and from hence- 
* forth Mr. Exton was once more 
a man. 
“There is but one thing 
¥Y more,” said the dying girl, “] 
should like to be buried on the 
‘ little hill in the orchard, beside 
~our old home. It is the spot I 
- loved so dearly, before we knew 
so much sorrow. But better 
days are coming for you, and 
perhaps you will live there again, 
then I should sleep near you, 
and you would all come some- 
times and sit there and think of 
me. I do not wish to be for- 
\ gotten, and 1 shall expect to 

meet you allin Heaven. I am 
—going home—now. Good-bye 
—all. Father in Heaven, I 
come—to thee. O Jesus—take 
—me—to thy—bosom.” There was a 
flutter at the heart, the breathing became 
shorter—the film of death gathered over 
her eyes, the chin dropped, and as the sun 
sank behind the western horizon, the spirit 
of Florence took its flight to a purer, bet- 
ter home with the angels. 

Shall we attempt to describe the sorrow 
of this mourning group at the first visita- 
tion of death to their little circle? They 
had long anticipated this bereavement, and 
sometimes almost imagined they were pre- 
pared for it. But how little do erring mor- 
tels know, even of the depths of their own 
hearts ! 

Neighbors now come with friendly offers 
of assistance, and their common-place words 
of consolation. But how empty and mean- 
ingless seemed their cold words of comfort 
to these sorrowing ones! 

Mrs. Eaton and Blanche prepared the 
lifeless form for its burial, and very beauti- 
ful was the cold clay even indeath. That 
“signet seal of Heaven,” a sweet smile 
was upon her lips, her soft hair was arrang- 
ed as she had worn it in life, and none 
who saw her remains, but felt that the spi- 
rit took its flight peacefully, happily from 
its earthly tenement. 

Her last request was complied with.— 
They buried her in the spot which of all 
others she loved the best, beneath the 
trees, whose boughs had bent lovingly over 
her in her early sports; yet after her bu- 
rial, the autumn winds seemed to chant a 
sorrowing requiem over the gentle sleeper. 

Here peacefully sleep in thy low resting- 
place, pure minded Florence! A noble 

mission was thine in life; yet a greater 
work thou wilt accomplish by thy early 
death, for the bereaved hearts that so deep- 
ly loved thee! 


ad enable me 








Descriptive. 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. 


We continued our walk upon the city 
walls, and came to St. Steven’s gate, and 
the wall of the harem, that surrounds the 
court of the mosque Omar. 
Moslem bigotry will allow no Christian 
foot to tread, without special orders from 
their Pasha. Decending thence we passed 
through the gate, and beside the rock where 








Beyond this, | 





the first of martyrs for the Gospel suffered 











death. ‘ He, being full of the Holy Ghost, 


looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw 
the g'ory cf God and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God. And they stoned Ste- 
phen, calling upon God and saying, Lord 
Jesus recieve my spirit.” What a halo of 
glory surrounds the death of this devoted 
preacher of righteousness so soon after the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Christ ; 
whose earnest zeal in the service of his Mas- 
ter caused his face to shine as it had been 
the face of an angel; and whose triumph- 
ant faith saw the heavens opened and the 
Son of Man standihg on the right hand of 
God. Pursuing the path across the valley 
and bed of the brook Kedron, we walked 
up the old foot-path toward Bethany.— 
Here are ancient steps cut in the rock over 
which our Saviour often walked to visit 
Mary and her sister Martha and Lazarus, 
whom he loved. Just at the right are the 
large stones on which it is said the disciples 
slept, when Jesus withdrew for prayer in 


| Gethsemane, saying unto them, “ My soul 


is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death : 
tarry ye here and watch With me.” And he 


| cometh unto the disciples and findeth them 


asleeo. And he went away again the se- 
cond time and prayed, and he found them 
asleep. ‘The third time also he cometh to 
his disciples and saith unto them: ‘ Sleep 
on now, and take your rest; behold he is 
at hand that doth betray me.” A granite 
column marks the spot, it is said, where 
Judas betrayed his Master with a kiss, and 
delivered him to the multitude with swords 
and staves, who came from the chief priests 
and elders of the people, to take Jesus, 
that they might put him to death. 

Passing on and ascending the side of 
the Mount of Olives, we reached the place 
where our Savior beheld the city, wept 
over it and predicted its ruin, saying : “*For 
the days shall come upon thee that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground and thy children within thee; and 
they shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another; because thou knewest not the 
time of thy visitation.” How literally was 
this accomplished by the Romans under 
Titus. The historian tells us ‘‘ the folly 
of resistance was so clear to Titus, that he 
became exasperated at the unpleasant task 
which their obstinacy imposed upon him. 
He raised around the city a strong wall of 
circumvallation, strengthened with towers, 
resolved that none of them should escape 
but such as surrendered to him.” Thus 
Titus became the unconscious instrument 
of accomplishing that doom of the city 
which Christ had nearly forty years before 
denounced. The whole city lay extended 
like a map before us. We could see and 
distinguish the streets, and the whole in- 
terior to the inner side of the farther wall. 
First and most conspicuous are seen the 
walls of the harem, the court and the 
mosque of Omar, upon the broad summit 
of Mount Moriah, the site of Solomon’s 
temple. The grounds are covered with 
greensward, and planted with olive and 
cypress trees, that form a picturesque fea- 
ture in the view. Beyond stands Mount 
Zion crowned with the Armenian convent 
and the English Protestant church: and 
on the right are the domes of the church 
of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre ; while 
the Moslem minarets, rising at intervals 
between, tell us that the followers of the 
false prophet still bear sway in the holy 
city. It was indeed a lovely view, when 
we remember the divine glory manifested, 
and the wondrous scenes that have tran- 
spired here. 


We then ascended still higher the side of 
Mount Olivet, and visited the caves or 
tombs of the prophets. They consist of 
chambers and passages that extend far in 
the mountain. Insome places they are ve- 
ry narrow and explored with much difficul- 
ty. Returning thence, we walked through 
the Jewish burial ground upon the side of 
the mountain looking toward Jerusalem. 
The Jews love to be buried here, because 
they say their Messiah will come and stand 
upon the Mount of Olives, and they will 
then rise to dwell and reign with him in 
the restored city and kingdom of Israel. 
Then we came to Absalom’s pillar in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. It is cut in the solid 
rock of the mountain, to which the base is 
still attached, and is in the form of a circu- 
lar pyramid upon a_ pedestal ornamented 
with sixteen Ionic columns. A large hole 
has been broken at the side, and Jewish 
children are taught to throw stones into it, 
in contempt for the unnatural rebellion of 
Absalom against his father David. There 
is very little evidence, however, that this is 
the identical pillar that ** Absalom reared 
up for himself in the king’s dale,’’ because 
he said, ‘I have no son to keep my name 
in remembrance.” In the rear of this mo- 
nument is the tomb of Jehoshaphat, said to 
be filled with ancient manuscripts of the 
law. And just below is the tomb or grotto 
of St. James, extending into the side of the 
Mount of Olives. Here, itis said, the apos- 
tle took refuge in a time of persecution and 
distress. Just below stands the so-called 
tomb of Zechariah, who was “slain be- 
tween the temple andthe altar.” It is also 
of pyramidal form and hewn out of the so- 
lid rock. Each of its sides is ornamented. 
with six Ionic columns, and a broad cornice 
runs around the shaft. No visible entrance 
to the interior has as yet been discovered. 

It is doubtful whether any of these mo- 
numents can be truly assigned to the per- 
sons whose names they bear. They ap- 
pear to be of Egyptian style of architecture 
intermingled with Grecian ornaments. 

We now crossed the valley and ascended 
again to the wallsofthe city. Passing un- 
derneath the golden gateway, now closed, 
we observed the beautiful columns of verd 
antique and marble thrust into the wall by 
the Turks, and examined the immense 
blocks of stone on which the foundation 
rests, some of which measured twenty-four 
feet in length by four in thickness, and are 
doubtless a portion of the outer wall of 
Solomon’s temple remaining in position to 
this day. They are dressed and beveled in 
the peculiar Jewish style of workmanship, 
and no cement is used in joining them to- 
gether. 

Turning the southeast angle of the wall, 
we discovered an inverted tablet inserted 
near the top, containing a Latin inscription 
partly effaced, to Hadriano Diro Augusto, 
&c., probably a slab from the temple of 
Jupiter, which that Emperor erected on the 
site of the Jewish temple. Ascending the 
south side of Mount Zion, we looked down 
the valley of the Tyropoeon to the pool of 
Siloam, and the king’s gardens that are 
watered from this fountain. Beyond is 
the well of Nehemiah and En-rogel, where 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz waited to bring in- 
telligence to David when he was driven 
from the city by the rebellion of Absalom. 

Higher up in the valley of the Son of Hin- 
nom is Tophet, where the children of Ju- 
dah built the high places to burn their 
sons and their daughters in the fire, for 
which sin the Lord brought signal judg- 
ments upon his chosen people. 

The sun had just set behind the moun- 





tains of Judea, and the moon rose beauti- 
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fully over the Mount of Olives, as we en- 
tered Zion gate and returned to our home 
within the city. 

We have thus “ walked about Zion and 
gone round about her: told the towers 
thereof, marked well her bulwarks, and 
considered her palaces ;”” and rejoice to say 
with the Psalmist, ** This God is our God 
forever and ever; he will be our guide even 
unto death.” 

In the evening we ascended to our house- 
top on Mount Zion, and enjoyed a moon- 
light view of the city,—the Mount of Olives 
and the mountains of Moab in the distance. 
The sky of the Orient was pure and bright, 
the moon and stars were shining with ce- 
lestial beauty, and in the presence of the 
scene we could not but call to mind the 
exclamation of the Psalmist: ‘* When I 
consider the heavens, the work of thy fin- 
gers: the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained: what is man that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man that 
thou visitest him?”—C.N.R. [N.Y.Obs. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE THREE KINGS. 
A SCENE FROM SACRED HISTORY. 
Chapler 1. 

At the close of the long reign of Ahab 
over Israel, various nations which had been 
subject to his power, seized the opportunity 
to throw off his yoke. Chief among these 
was Mesha, king of Moab. This country, 
being mountainous, and having a stony 
soil, is best adapted to pasturage. Its 
ruler, therefore, paid his tribute in sheep, 
giving annually to the king of Israel a 
hundred thousand lambs, and as many 
rams, with their wool. 

So valuable a dependent was not to be 
given up without an effort to re-conquer 
him, and Jehoram, Ahab’s successor, took 
measures for this purpose. He first sent 
to Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to request 
him to renew the league which had sub- 
sisted between this sovereign and Ahab.— 
Jehoshaphat readily agreed to the proposal, 
and promised to lend his assistance to re- 
duce the rebel, couching his reply in these 
generous terms: ‘‘I will go up; I am as 
thou art, my people as thy people, and my 
horses as thy horses.” 

They determined to pass through the 
wilderness in the territory of the Edomites, 
that they might be joined by the forces of 
the tributary king of Edom. 

Their appearance, as they departed, was 
magnificent. The long lines of armed men, 
the flower of Israel and Judah, clothed in 
glittering steel, slowly defiled past the al- 
lied sovereigns, who stood on a slight emi- 
nence to watch the imposing spectacle.— 
The cavalry escorted the main body, and 
performed a thousand elegant evolutions 
in the open plain. The sun lent all his 
brilliancy to the scene, and his rays were 
returned with ten-fold lustre by helmet and 
shield, spear and cuirass. As the troops 
passed by on their expedition, a mingled 
crowd followed them. Wagons of every 
description, drawn by oxen or asses, rum- 
bled over the roads, while throngs of camp 
followers accompanied the march, to share 
in the plunder, and supply the necessities 
of the soldiery. 

Thus with martial pomp and parade, the 
host moved off toward the desert, through 
which their journey lay. The anxious 
spectators, who thronged the walls of the 
city to gain a view of the departure, could 
trace their course afar by the clouds of dust 
which hovered over the van. 


Chapter 2. 

Seven days have passed away since that 
splendid departure from Samaria, which 
was witnessed by so many admiring eyes. 
Their supply of water is exhausted by a 
week’s march into the wilderness, where 
an extraordinary drought had prevailed, 
and man and beast suffered alike from the 
want of the indispensable element. The 
tents which whiten the desert sands, con- 
ceal scenes of the most heart-rending an- 
guish. The sturdy warriors and the meni- 
al train alike utter in various tones their 
distress. The camp is filled with the cries 
of suffering. 

Meanwhile, the royal confederates sit 
consulting together. Jehoram gives vent 
to the general emotion with the exclama- 
tion, ‘Alas, that the Lord hath called 
these three kings together, to deliver them 


.this valley full of ditches,” he said. 





into the hand of Moab !”—thus charging on 
Providence the result of his own act. He 
seems to have no idea of the possibility of 
any assistance. He feels and says that he 
is utterly cut off. 

While he thus laments, and the Edomite 
sits in moody silence, conscious of the ina- 
bility of Astaroth, whom he adored, to re- 
lieve him at this crisis ; Jehoshaphat, mind- 
ful of the displays of God’s power which he 
had lately witnessed, says, ‘Is there not 
here a prophet of the Lord, that we may 
inquire of the Lord by him ?” 

This trustful faith brings its own reward. 
An attendant answers, ‘* Here is Elisha, 
who poured water on the hands of Elijah.” 
(i. e., who served Elijah.) What joy must 
this speech have inspired in the bosom of 
the godly king of Judah! Elijah was but 
lately translated; but he knew that the 
one whom he had chosen for his successor, 
must have some share of his master’s 
powers. Eagerly, therefore, he exclaims, 
* The word of the Lord is with him.” 

Had Jehoram been alone, he would pro- 
bably have sent to Elisha orders to attend 
him. But Jehoshaphat reverences even 
the meanest messenger of the Most High. 
So these three royal personages, great in 
pomp and in worldly estimation, went 
voluntarily down to visit the humble abode 
of the Prophet. A most interesting scene 
ensued. 

As soon as Elisha saw the son of a hoary 
transgressor, who had neglected Jehovah 
for the gods of the surrounding nations, 
he pronounced on hima stern rebuke.— 
‘** What have I to do with thee ?” said the 
indignant seer. “ Get thee to the prophets 
of thy father, and the prophets of thy mo- 
ther!” Jehoram in vain endeavored to 
excuse himself by pleading the necessity of 
the case. Elisha swore a most solemn 
oath, that were it not for the presence of 
Jehoshaphat, whom he justly loved, he 
would not even have looked at them, but 
left them to their fate. ‘* But now,” he 
added, “* bring me a minstrel.” 

The harp’s soft notes rose gently on the 
air, as the musician exerted his skill to 
bring the prophet’s mind into the state 
most fit for the reception of God’s influence. 
“*To hear God’s praises sweetly sung, 
cheered his spirits, settled his mind, and 
helped to pat him into a right frame both 
to speak to Him, and to hear from Him.” 
At length success crowned his efforts ; 
Elisha waved his hand as a signal for the 
music to cease. Filled now with the Di- 
vine Spirit, he arose, and directed them to 
make the simple preparations necessary for 
the accomplishment of the miracle. ‘* Make 
* For 
thus saith th Lord: Ye shall not see wind 
neither shall ye see rain; yet that valley 
shall be filled with water, that ye may 


- drink, both ye and your cattle, and your 


y? 


beasts!’ This was a sufficient reply to all 
they had asked ; yet he continued to make 
even greater promises. ‘‘ And this is but 
a light thing in the sight of the Lord; he 
will deliver the Moabites also into your 
hand.” What a load of apprehension was 
lifted from the hearts of these kings, as 
they listened to his words! A moment 
before, they had been expecting death in 
its most dreadful form, and the destruction 
of all their armies. Now it was not only 
promised that all their wants should be 
supplied, but they were also assured of 
complete success, if they complied with the 
injunctions he now proceeded to deliver. 
They were to destroy every fortified city, 
and fell every useful tree, and fill all the 
wells, and spoil every good piece of land 
by covering it with stones. Such were the 
stern conditions of the conquest, that they 
might not covet their enemies’ wealth. 

We cannot easily picture to ourselves 
the scene in the encampment the next 
night. They had dug the ditches in con- 
formity with Elisha’s directions; but 
though suffering from thirst, they were to 
wait till morning before obtaining the 
means to satisfy it. Those whose faith 
was strong enough to believe in the cer- 
tainty of the promise’s fulfilment, endea- 
vored to forget their woe in the joyful an- 
ticipations of the morrow, while the unbe- 
lievers remained without any alleviation of 
their pangs. 

At last the morning came, long expect- 
ed and awaited by the whole army, who 
felt that if Elisha’s prophecy should prove 
false, there was nothing for them to do but 
to lie down and die. Listen to the impres- 
sive and condensed words of Holy Writ, 





** Behold, there came water by the way of 
Edom, and the country was filled with 
water !” 

Chapter 3. ; 

The same morning that brought life and 
recovery to the exhausted Jewish host, was 
fraught with destruction for Moab. On 
learning the intended attack, the whole 
nation of these warlike mountaineers had 
been collected to defend the frontier. In 
their march to meet the enemy, they arriv- 
ed at the range of hills overlooking the 
valley where the invaders’ encampment was 
situated. As the fated army looked down 
from their eminences in the early dawn, 
the rays of the sun, glancing athwart the 
trenches, made the water they contained 
assume a reddish hue. Knowing the im- 
possibility of so large a quantity of water 
being collected after the drought, easily 
supposing it to be blood, and quick to 
adopt any surmise favorable to their suc- 
cess, they concluded that the forces of Ju- 
dah and Israel had mutually slain each 
other in some quarrel. This opinion was 
most natural ; for, in the preceding reigns, 
the wars between these nations, though 
they were so closely allied by ties of con- 
sanguinity and religion, had been both fre- 
quent and sanguinary. 

Acting at once on this supposition, and 
encouraging each other by mutual congra- 
tulations, the Moabites rushed forward to 
seize the booty, in full expectation of a 
bloodless triumph. Scattered in utter dis- 
order, they hurried down the hill-side, 
each eager to outstrip the others in the 
race for wealth. Nearer and nearer they 
came, while the camp was still as motion- 
less as though it contained not a single 
living being. 

The first ranks had already entered the 
walls, and were hastily seeking for the 
coveted spoils, when a single shout rose up 
into the air, drowning the confused excla- 
mations of the Moabites. They paused in 
terror: for well they knew that sound !— 
It was the battle-cry of Judah! Then the 
host rose up in their strength completely 
armed, in perfect order and serried phalanx, 
they poured forth in dense masses, hard 
upon the footsteps of the flying Moabites. 
Vain were all the nations’ efforts to defend 
their country; that mighty tide of warriors 
swept all before it. 

Thus the mingled armies entered the 
bounds of Moab—the one retreating for 
life ; the other following, flushed with vic- 
tory, and certain of ultimate success,— 
neither paused an instant. Yet even in 
that hot pursuit, the Israelites forgot not 
the Prophet’sinjunctions. Every city that 
met their onward march was beat down, 
and each man, providing himself with 
stones by the way-side, cast one on every 
fertile plot of ground along the road. The 
fruit-trees were mercilessly cut down; and 
even the wells were stopped. Their track 
was marked by entire and utter desolation. 

And thus, like a destroying tempest, 
they swept throughout the land of Moab. 
At last they reached the capital city of the 
country. Here Mesha and the few rem- 
nants of his routed army resolved to make 
a desperate stand. He knew too well 
from experience that it would be useless to 
attack the Israelites; therefore rallying 
with him seven hundred swordsmen, he 
made an effort to break through the ranks 
of the Edomites, and thus escape to the 
Desert. 

For a few moments the contest remained 
doubtful. The little handful of Moabites 
fought with the energy of despair; but 
they were overcome by the irresistible 
weight of numbers, and rolled back in re- 
fluent surges to the very gates of the city. 
These were instantly opened to admit the 
fugitives ; and then closed, barely in time 
to exclude the van of the pursuers. 

Thus hemmed on all sides, and cut off 
from every hope of escape, the king of 
Moab resorted to an expedient which, 
however sanctioned by the views of religi- 
ous duty then prevalent among idolators, 
is nevertheless shocking and revolting.— 
Taking his eldest son, the heir-apparent of 
the throne, the hope of the~ kingdom, he 
publicly sacrificed him on the wall, in sight 
of both armies! The ancient heathen be- 
lieved that the costlier the sacrifice, the 
more acceptable it became to their cruel 
divinities. Acting upon this principle, 
Mesha could have selected nothing more 
pleasing to Moloch than his eldest son. 

This unnatural deed produced such a 
feeling of horror among the pious Israelites, 


‘ 





that with one consent they raised the 
and returned to their own land. 

In this manner did these benighted 
Moabites worship their god— 


‘ Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with b 
Of human sacrifice, an parents? tears, uae 


Siege, 


Whose children passed through fire to his grim 
Idol.” ARTHUR, 
Cambridge, Aug. 30, 1856. 








Biography. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—, 
ELIZABETH CLAY. 

The mother of Henry Clay was the on] 
daughter of George and Elizabeth Hudson, 
Her name was Elizabeth, and she was born 
in the county of Hanover, in Virginia, in 
1750. Her early education was such ag 
was attainable at that peniod. Her life af. 
forded no incidents of a very striking na-. 
ture. She was married at the early age of 
fifteen to John Clay, a preacher of the Ba: 
tist denomination, and became the mother 
of eight children. She was truly an ad. 
mirable mother, and her son Henry always 
spoke of her with the utmost respect and 
veneration, attributing al] that was worthy 
in his character to her influence and ex- 
ample. Mr. Clay died during the war of 
the Revolution, and a number of years af- 
ter, Mrs. Clay married a Mr. Henry Wat- 
kins, and in the course of years eight chil- 
dren more were added to the family. The 
cares devolving upon Mrs. Watkins, in the 
charge of so large a family, and in the su- 
perintendence of her domestic concerns, of 
course occupied her time to the exclusion 
of a participation in matters of public inte- 
rest, yet she was often heard to express 
herself as deeply anxious in the cause of 
her country which she dearly loved. She 
certainly bore her share im the agitations 
and dangers of the time, in behalf of all 
who claimed her solicitude and advice, 
particularly her children, whom she was 
ever ready to counsel and assist to the best 
of her ability. With a remarkably “ cool 
head and clear judgment,” she was well 
fitted for the trying times in which she 
lived. 

Her son, Henry Clay, left home when 
only thirteen years of age; before that, 
however, he had been absent at school for 
a few months at a time. In 1792, his 
step-father removed with his mother and 
family, from Hanover county to Woodford 
county in Kentucky, leaving him at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, at school. He did not see 
his mother again until the fall of the year 
1797, when he himself emigrated to Ken- 
tucky. His excellent and beloved mother 
died in the year 1827, having outlived 
most of her children, of whom but three 
now remain, two by her last, and one by 
her first marriage. 

Mrs. Clay was from her vouth a member 
of the Baptist church, and eminent for her 
piety. Her most prominent traits of cha- 
racter were energy and industry; she was 
ever calm, even in the most trying emer- 
gencies, and ever ready to lend her aid to 
all who needed it, never stopping to ask 
whether they had any claims upon her or 
not, feeling that it was her bounden duty 
to do all the good in her power to her fel- 
low creatures. Never was the mistress of 
a family more faithful in the performance 
of her domestic duties. Her death was 
greatly lamented by a large circle of friends 
and relatives. EstTELLE. 
=— ee! 




















Benevolence. 
THE DISINTERESTED BOY. 


In this selfish age, when all alike seem 
intent upon advancing their own interests, 
it is refreshing to read an incident illustra- 
tive of noble and disinterested kindness, 
springing up spontaneously in a boyish 
heart. 

The sun had set, and night was spread- 
ing its mantle over hill-topand valley, and 
lonely wood and the busy village. While 
the winds were beginning to sweep through 
the trees, lights were here and there peep- 
ing through the windows, to tell that, 
though the wind was cold and blustering 
without, there might be peace and comfort 
within. 

At this hour, Mr. Bradley passed through 
a little village among the hills, and urging 
his horse forward as the night became 
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darker, took his way through the main road 
toward the next town, where he wished to 
pass the night. As he passed the last 
house in the village, he thought he heard 
some one call; but, supposing it might be 
one boy shouting to another boy, he 
thought little of it. He heard the call 
again and again; at last it occurred to him 
that some one might wish to speak to him, 
and he stopped the pace of his horse, and 
Jooked behind the chaise to see if he could 
discover who was calling. 

‘Stop, sir, stop!” said a little boy, who 
was running with all his might to overtake 
him. Mr. Bradley stopped his horse, anda 
little boy of eight or ten years came up, 

nting at every breath. 

‘Well, my little fellow, what do you 
wish for ?’ said Mr. Bradley. 

‘You are losing your trunk, sir,’ answer- 
ed the boy, as soon as he could speak. 

‘And so you have run all this way to 
tell me of it, have you, my good boy °” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Mr. Bradley jumped out of the chaise, 
and saw that his trunk, which was strap- 
ped underneath the carriage, was unfasten- 
ed at one end, so that a sudden jolt might 
have lost it, without knowing where it had 
gone. ‘* You are very kind, my lad,’ said 
the gentleman, ‘to take all this trouble ; 
you have saved me from losing my trunk, 
and I am much obliged to you; and now, 
are you tall enough to hold my horse while 
] fasten the trunk as it should be?’ said 
Mr. Bradley. 

‘O yes, sir,’ said the boy, stepping up 
and taking hold of the bridle. He held 
the horse till Mr. Bradley was ready to 
start, and then said, ‘Good night, sir,’ and 
was stepping away. 

‘Stop a moment,’ said Mr. Bradley, 
tking a shilling from his pocket, ‘ here is 
apiece of money to pay you for your trou- 
tle, and I feel very grateful to you besides.’ 

‘No, sir, thank you,’ said the boy, cast- 
ing his eye full in the gentleman’s face.— 
‘Do you think I would take money for 
such a thing as that ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Bradley, as he afterwards 
related the story, ‘ I saw by his noble look, 
that he had run from half to three-quarters 
ofa mile for the sake of doing a kindness 
toa stranger, and not for the hope of pay ; 
and I could not find it in my heart to urge 
him to take the money, for I knew that the 
thought of having done good, was a greater 
reward to him than money could have been. 

801 bade him ‘ good night,’ and he ran 
toward home, while I gave the whip to my 
horse, and again rode briskly on; but I 
often think of that journey, and the noble- 
hearted boy who lived among the moun- 
tains.” 











Parental. 


INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS. 


Bishop Hall acknowledged maternal 
gency in the formation of his own charac- 
tet, and on one occasion wrote of his mo- 
her: “* How often have I blessed the me- 
nory of those divine passages of experi- 
nental divinity which I have heard from 
ter mouth! What day did she pass with- 
uta large task of private devotion, whence 
the would still come forth with a counte- 
unce of undissembled mortification ?— 
Never any lips have read to me such feel- 
ng lectures of piety, neither have I known 
‘ty soul that more accurately practiced 
hem than her own.” 

The following very interesting testimony 
ifthe Rev. Richard Knill is quoted at 
fagth:—* I have a vivid recollection of 
lke effect of maternal influence. My ho- 
tored mother was a religious woman, and 
te watched over and instructed me as pi- 
"ts mothers are accustomed to do. Alas! 
often forgot her admonitions ; but in my 
Moughtless days I never lost the impres- 
ons which her holy example had made on 
Ymind. After spending a large portion 
my life in foreign lands, I returned again 
» visit my native village. Both my pa- 
ats died while I was in Russia, and their 
use ig now occupied by my brother.— 
te furniture remains just the same as 
ten I was a boy; and at night I was ac- 
umodated with the same bed in which I 
4 often slept before, but my busy 
Dughts would not let ‘me sleep. I was 
uking how God had led me through the 
umey of life. At last the light of the 
ming darted through the little window, 
‘then my eye caught a sight of the spot 

























will one day be burned up; but that the 





where my sainted mother, forty years be- 
fore, took me by the hand and said, ‘ Come, 
my dear, kneel down with me, and I will 
go to prayer.’ This completely overcame 
me. I seemed to hear the very tones of 
her voice. I recollected some of her ex- 
pressions; and I burst into tears, and 
arose from my bed and fell upon my knees 
just on the spot where my mother kneeled, 
and thanked God that I had once a pray- 
ing mother. And, oh, if every parent 
could feel what I felt then, I am sure they 
would pray with their children, as well as 
pray for them.” 

Equally to the point and touching is the 
following incident in the life of Dr. Todd, 
as related by himself. His mother was 
deprived of her reason when he was a child ; 
and referring to this, he says:—‘] can 
recollect that when a child, I was standing 
at the open window at the close of a lovely 
summer’s day. The large red sun was 
just sinking away behind the western hills ; 
the sky was gold and purple commingled ; 
the winds were sleeping, and 2 soft, solemn 
stillness seemed to hang over the earth. I 
was watching the sun as he sent his yellow 
rays through the trees, and felt a kind of 
awe, though I knew not wherefore. Just 
then my mother came to me. She was 
raving with frenzy; for reason had long 
since left its throne, and her a victim of 
madness. She came up tome with wild 
insanity. I pointed to the glorious sun in 
the west, and in a moment she was calm. 
She took my little hands within hers, and 
told me that ‘ the great God made the sun, 
the stars, the world—everything ; that he 
it was who made her little boy, and gave 
him an immortal spirit; that yonder sun, 
and the green fields, and the world itself, 


spirit of her child will then be alive, for he 
must live when heaven and earth are gone; 
that he must pray to the great God, and 
love him and serve him forever.’ She then 
let go my hands; madness returned ; she 
hurried away. I stood with my eyes filled 
with tears, and my little bosom heaving 
with emotions which I could not have des- 
cribed ; but I can never forget the impres- 
sions which that conversation of my poor 
mother left upon me. Oh, whata blessing 
it would have been had the inscrutable 
providence of God given me a mother who 
would have repeated these instructions, ac- 
companied by her prayers, through all the 
days of my childhood! But‘even so, Fa- 
ther; for so it seemeth good in thy sight.’ ”’ 

John Quincy Adams once paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to his mother :—“ It is due 
to gratitude and nature that I should ac- 
knowledge and avow that, such as I have. 
been, whatever it was, such as I am, what- 
ever it is, and such as I hope to be in all 
futurity, must be ascribed, under Provi- 
dence, to the precepts and examples of my 
mother.” 











Religion. 
NO REASON FOR QUARRELING. 


It is the especial desire of the Master, 
that his followers ‘ fall not out by the way.’ 
His own spirit is the spirit of peace, and 
the spirit of love, and he desires that the 
same spirit should pervade his followers. 

It is admitted to be very unseemly for 
the members of the same family to quarrel. 
Much more is it unseemly that the mem- 
bers of Christ’s family should quarrel.— 
There is no reason why they should do so, 
and many reasons why they should not. 

They are children of the same Father. 
The same Father gave unto them all the 
breath of life. They thus sustain a com- 
mon relation to the Creator, and daily of- 
fer to him the prayer, ‘ Our Father who 
art in heavens’ How unseemly to come to 
the same Father, and offer the same prayer, 
and then as they rise from their knees, en- 
gage in quarrelling? It must be very dis- 
honoring to a Father to have such children. 

They have been redeemed by the same 
blood, even the precious blood of Christ. 
It is thought to be a sad thing for blood- 
relations to quarrel. Christians are blood- 
relations in the highest possible sense.— 
They are bought by the same precious 
blood which was shedoncalvary. To that 
blood they daily repair that they may wash 
away the stains of guilt. What a spectacle 
for angels to see redeemed sinners washing 
in the same fountain of blood, and then en- 
gaging in sinful strife ! 











They are sanctified by the same spirit.” 


So far as the power of indwelling sin is 
overcome, and so far as positive attain- 
ments in holiness are made, it is under the 
influence of that Holy Spirit, who breathed 
into them the breath of spiritual life. That 
Spirit is a gentle Spirit. It is grieved by 
contention. It can abide only where there 
is peace and love. If the Christian ever 
draws near to the throne of grace, it is 
under the influence of the Spirit. If he 
ever prays aright, it is when his prayers are 
indited by the Spirit. How unseemly for 
Christians to avail themselves of the in- 
fluence of the Spirit to draw near to God, 
and then grieve him away by contention 
and strife! 

They have the same work to do. They 
are laborers together with God in building 
up his kingdom. They were created anew 
in Christ Jesus, that they might do good. 
They are not to seek their own but others 
good. They have the same end to accom- 
plish, the glory of God, and by the same 
means, doing goodtomen. How unseem- 
ly for those who are engaged in the same 
work, and that work the cultivation of ho- 
liness, to cease from that work and engage 
in quarreling. 

They are going to the same home. They 
are not to remain together for a great while 
here. They are moving on with the stea- 
diness of time, towards the mansions which 
Christ has gone to prepare for them in his 
Father’s House. They are to dwell for- 
ever in the immediate presence of their 
Savior. Quarrelling by the way, is no 
preparation for the services and enjoyments 
which await them there. It is plain, there- 
fore, that they should not ‘ fall out by the 
way. —L. L. [N. Y. Obs. 


Morality. 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


It is well known thatQuakers, or Friends, 
have adopted the non-resistance principle, 
or the law, overcome evil with good. The 
founder of Philadelphia, William Penn, was 
completely armed with the spirit of this 
principle. When he visited this country, 
he came without cannon or sword, and 
with a determination to meet the Indians 
with truth and kindness. He bought their 
land and paid them; he made a treaty 
with them, and observed it; and he always 
treated them as men. As a specimen of 
the manner in which he met the Indians, 
the following instance is very striking :— 
There were some fertile and excellent lands, 
which in 1698, Penn ascertained were ex~ 
cluded from his first purchase; and as he 
was very desirous of obtaining them, he 
made the proposal to the Indians, that he 
would buy those lands, if they were wil- 
ling. They returned for answer, that they 
had no desire to sell the spot where their 
father’s were deposited; but to please 
their father Onas, as they named Penn, 
they said that he should have some of the 
lands. This being decided, they conclud- 
ed the bargain, that Penn should have as 
much land as a young man could travel 
round in one day, beginning at the great 
river Cosquanee, now Kensington, and 
ending at the great river Kallapingo, now 
Bristol ; and as an equivalent they were 
to receive a certain amount of English 
goods. Though this plan of measuring 
the land was of their own selection, yet 
they were greatly dissatisfied with it after 
it had been tried; for the young English- 
man chosen to walk off the land, walked 
so fast, and so far, as greatly to astonish 
and mortify them. The governor observed 
their dissatisfaction, and asked the cause. 
‘* The walker cheated us,”’ said the Indians. 
** Oh, how can that be?” said Penn, “ did 
you not choose for yourselves to have the 
land measured in that way?” ‘ True,” 
replied the Indians, ‘‘ but white brother 
make a big walk.” Some of Penn’s com- 
missioners waxing warm, said the bargain 
was a fair one, and insisted that the In- 
dians ought to abide by it, and if not, 
should be compelled to it. ‘* Compelled !” 
exclaimed Penn, “how can you compel 
them without bloodshed?” Then turning 
with a benignant smile to the Indians, he 
said,-‘* Well, brothers, if you have given 
us too much land for the goods first agreed 
to, how much more will satisfy you ?”’— 
This proposal gratified them, and they 
mentioned the quantity of cloth and num- 
ber of fish-hooks, with which they would 
be satisfied. These were cheerfully given; 
and the Indians shaking hands with Penn, 

















went away smiling. After they were gone, 
the governor, looking around on his friends, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, how sweet and cheap a 
thing is charity! Some of you spoke just 
now of compelling these poor creatures to 
stick to their bargain, thatis in plain Eng- 
lish, to fight, and kill them, and all about 
a little piece of land!”—[G. N. Mont- 
gomery. 
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: A TIGER STORY. 


Lucy and Fanny were two little girls, 
who lived with their papa and mamma in 
London. When Lucy was six and Fanny 
five years old, their uncle George came 
home from India. This was a great joy to 
them ; he was so kind, and had so much 
to tell them about far away places, and 
strange people, and animals, and things, 
such as they had never seen. They never 
wearied of hearing his stories, and he did 
not seem to weary either of telling them. 

One day after dinner, they both climbed 
on his knees, and Lucy said, “O, uncle, 
do tell us a tiger story !” 

“Very well,” said he, ‘I will tell you 
a story about a tiger anda baby, which 
happened to some friends of my own.— 
This gentleman and lady had one sweet 
little baby, and they had to take a very 
long journey with it, through a wild part 
of India. There were no houses there, 
and they had to sleepina tent. That is a 
kind of house made of cloth, by driving 
high sticks firmly into the ground, and 
then drawing curtains all over them. It 
is very comfortable and cool in a warm 
country where there is no rain; but then 
there are no doors or windows to shut as 
we do at night, to make all safe. 

“One night they had to sleep in a very 
wild place, near a thick wood. The lady 
said, ‘ O, I feel so afraid to-night; I can- 
not tell you how frightenedI am. I know 
there are many tigers and wild animals in 
the wood; and what if they should come 
out upon us ?” 

‘“‘Her husband replied, ‘My dear, we 
will make the servants light a fire and keep 
watch, and you need have no fear; and we 
must put our trust in God.’ 

‘So the lady kissed her baby, and put it 
into its cradle; and then she and her hus- 
band knelt down together, and prayed to 
God to keep them from every danger, and 
they repeated that pretty verse, ‘I will both 
lay me down in peace, and sleep ; for thou, 
Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.’ 

“In the middle of the night the lady 
started up with’a loud cry, ‘O, my baby! 
my baby! 1 dreamed just now that a 
great tiger had crept below the curtains 
and ran away with my child!’ 

** And when she looked into the cradle, 
the baby was not there! O, you may 
think how dreadful was their distress.— 
They ran out of the tent, and there in the 
moonlight they saw a great animal moving 
toward the wood, with something white in 
his mouth. They wakened all the servants, 
and got loaded guns, and all went after it 
into the wood. They went as fast and yet 
as quietly as they could, and very soon 
they came to a place where they saw 
through the trees that the tiger had laid 
down and was playing with the baby, just 
as pussy does with a mouse before she 
kills it. The baby was not crying, and 
did not seem hurt. The poor father and 
mother could only pray to the Lord to help, 
and when one of the men took up his gun, 
the lady cried, ‘ O, you will kill my child !’ 
But the man raised the gnn and fired at 
once, and God made him do it well. The 
tiger gave a loud howl, and jamped up, 
and then fell down again, shot quite dead. 
Then they all rushed forward, and there 
was the dear baby quite safe, and smiling 
as if it were not at all afraid.” 

** And did the baby really live ?” 

“Yes; the poor lady was very ill after- 
ward, but the baby notatall. I have seen 
it often since then. You may be sure that 
often, when they looked at their child af- 
terward, the parents gave thanks to God. 
It was He who made the mother dream 
and awake just at the right minute, and 
made the tiger hold the baby by the clothes 
so as not to hurt it, and the man fire so as 
to shoot the tiger and not the child. But 
now good-night, my dear little girls ; and 
before you go to bed, pray to God to keep 
you safe, as my friends did that night in 
the tent.”—[ Child’s Paper. 
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POOR HELP. 

“Oh dear, Mrs. A., what shall I do,” said 
Mrs. B. toher friend, “my cook is the worst 
person in some respects that | ever knew. To 
be sure she cooks beautifully, but she is so cross 
to the children that they scarcely dare venture 
into the kitchen, and if I say a word to her 
about it, she is so impudent, that I am tempted 
to dismiss her at once ; but then George is so | 
fond of her nice dishes, and is so much displeas- 
ed when they do not appear upon the table, that 
I bear with her still. Now however, I have al- 
most made up my mind to let her go, for she 
was so impudent this morning that I came very 
near forgetting myself and replying to her in an 
irritable manner. I did not however; but I as- | 
sure you she is the most disagreeable person I 
ever saw. Pray tell me how you get along in 
such matters, for everything seems to go on 
like clockwork in your family.” 

“ Anything, my dear friend, that I can tell 
you, which will relieve your annoyance in the | 
least, I shall be most happy to impart.” 

“ T was as you know, at school, until a very 
short time before my marriage, and therefore, 
had but little opportunity to become acquainted 
with domestic affairs, and for the first few years 
[ was imposed upon to almost any extent by 
my servants. My husband was very forbearing, 
but I knew that the wretched food which I piac- 
ed before him (when after bearing as long as I 
could | had dismissed my cook) was anything 
but agreeable to him, for his mother’s cookery 
was always the very wholesomest and best. 

“ His kindness under all these trials, made 
me determine to set about a thorough reform. 
But how to begin was the question. ‘This 
caused me much trouble [ assure you, but at 
length a friend of mine to whom I went for coun- 
sel upon the subject, advised a course which 
generally succeeds, although it will not prevent 
your being imposed upon sometimes, [ler plan 
was to learn to prepure the dishes which her 
husband liked best, herse//, and when the cook | 
proved to be an unfaithful or disagreeable one, 
and discovered that her mistress could do with- 
out her aid upon an emergency, she was very 
glad to work at a proper price, and begged her 
mistress to take her back again after she had 
been dismissed, finding that she could not so 
easily get another place without a character 
from the person who had last employed her.” 

There are many other evils arising from be- 
ing compelled to hire such help as we can get 
now-a-days. This however, I think may be in 
a measure remedied if the mistress will Jet the 
help know that she is in the habit of overseeing 
her own business. Generally under such cir- 
cumstances the servants do not dare to be dis- 
honest. Sometimes confidence in a servant and 
appearing as if you could not believe it possible 
that they could wrong you, has the desired ef- 
fect of arousing and stimulating them to do 
their best, and let you see that they are worthy 
of your confidence. At any rate it is very sure 
to make them dishonest to seem to doubt them. 
With some even this course will not do, yet there 
are but few who cannot be made better, even 
the most degraded, by appealing to their honor. 
I have known of a case of a very dishonest boy 
who became strictly honest by being placed in 
charge of property by his employers. His ho- 
nor was appealed to and he could not swerve. 

I do not believe that a mistress can have 
faithful servants, my dear Mrs. A., unless they 
feel that she understands her business, takes an 
interest in it, and in them, and believes them 
hke herself to be creatures liable to the suffer- 
ings and ills of humanity. 

EE 
STATUE OF FRANKLIN. 

The ceremonies on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of the Statue of Franklin, in Boston 
on Wednesday, Sept. 17th, were of a very im- 
posing character. The weather was all that 
could be wished for an out-door display, and 
everything promised in the published pro- 

ramme was most successfully accomplished. 

The decorations in the streets through which 

the procession passed were extensive, and the 

display of mottoes was much larger than ever 
before remembered in Boston. The procession 
was the chief sight of the day. In addition to 

a full turn-out of the military and firemen, 

nearly every trade and profession in the city 

was represented. 

The audience in front of the City Hall pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle. The military 





Estee. 


officers, distinguished guests, and the commit- 
tee of arrangmeents, occupied the west plat- | 
form ; the north platform was occupied exclu- 
sively by ladies; and upon the east platform | 
were seated the young ladies who sung Mr. | 
Field’s poem. At half-paet two.o’clock, after a | 
voluntary by Gilmore’s Salem Band, Rev. Dr. 
Blagden, of the Old South Church, made a 
prayer. ‘The orator of the day, the Hon. Ro- 
bert C. Winthrop, then commenced his address, 
and following it were those of Mr. Lincoln, the 
Mayor, and Dr. Lewis. 

When the ceremonies of inauguration were 
over, the Mayor stated that it was among the 
arrangements of the occasion that when Mr. 
Winthrop should commence his address, tele- 
graphic despatches announcing the fact should | 
be sent to various parts of the country. To 
some of those despatches brief replies, in the 
form of sentiments, had been received, and 
they were read to the multitude ty the Mayor. 

The cheering which closed the ceremonies 
were hearty and long continued. 

In the evening, the Illuminations in front of 
the City Hall, attracted a great crowd of peo- 
ple, and yesterday thousands visited and view- 


| ed the statue. 


Mr. Winthrop’s address was a performance 
worthy of his great reputation as an orator. It 
will be read with a local interest wherever 
Franklin was known, and add Jargely to the 
fame of the author. 

Notwithstanding the immense number of 
people in the city, we do not hear that any ac- 
cident occurred during the day; nor that any 
disturbance or disorder arising from intempe- 
rance came within the knowledge of the police, 
with but a single exception.—[ Courier. 

The Statue itself is a noble work of Art, and 
does the grearest honor to the sculptor, Richard 
G,eenough, as well as to the founders, who 
have cast it in light golden-colored bronze, and 
to all who have had part in the design and exe - 
cution of the whole project. The figure is 
eight feet in height, and stands upon a beauti- 
ful die-stone of the Vermont verde antique 
marble, which surmounts a chaste granite pe- 
destal. 

The old Franklin stands there in his plain, 
quiet, natural posture, the big, wise head in- 
clining forward ; nothing theatrical or for ef- 
fect about it; no particular action; his hat 
held up under the left arm, the other arm drop- 
ped quietly ; looking as you might have seen 


| him any day in Washington street, or in the 


streets of Paris, going thoughtfully along. The 
expression of the face is serene, thoughtful, 
benevolent, wise, happy: and with the drooping 
fulness of the head, the whole man seems as if 
full of a great future, as if serene and happy in 
the feeling that the ground has been faithfully 
cleared and the true seeds planted, and in the 
anticipation of a glorious harvest for posterity. 
[Dwight’s Musical Journal. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1856. 

ed. Youth’s Companion.—Your paper, that 
good little sheet, | have many times taken 
great delight in reading, while the family cir- 
cle of brothers, sisters, and father was enjoyed. 
Now, far from such enjoyments, while in lone- 
ly meditation, I am led to reflect on the many 
past events of younger days,—the holy and pre- 
cious truths which have been treasured from 
the columns of your very interesting and ex- 
emplary sheet, have, I find, enstamped upon my 
mind such an impression as has led me not to 
forget you in the assistance of spreading its 
circulation by introducing it to the youthful 
mind of those who were never acquainted with 
its visits. Hoping [ may be so situated as to 
obtain a goodly number of subscribers, hoping 
that its readers will truly appreciate its value, 
and not hesitate in making sure an investment 
for the small sum whichis required to entitle 
them to its weekly visits, 1 am yours very res- 
pectfully, M. T. Hitt. 


Lewisburg, Va., Jan. 8, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I have enclosed you 
one dollar, for my subscription to the Youth’s 
Companion ror the present year. [ hope your 
paper, interesting both to old and young, may 
be long continued to cheer, amuse, and interest 
the family circles to which, forso many years, 
it has made its weekly visits. Accept my best 
wishes for your health and happiness. 
Respectfully yours, Jounson Reynoups. 











Variety. 





THE DYING SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOY. 

A little boy inthe B Sunday school was 
taken dangerously il! ; almost all hope of his life 
being spared was given over. During one of 
the visits I paid him, he seemed to be ina state 
of lethargy, taking no notice of anything going 
on around him. 

His mother bent over the bed, and called him 
by his name, “William ;” but he did not answer 
nor seem to hear; again she called, “ William, 
William !” 

At length he said, “ I dont know you!” 

Such words as these to a mother’s ear seemed 
too much for her, and in a faltering voice she 
said, * William, here’s your teacher ; won’t you 
speak to him ?” 

Nothing more was needed; the brightened 
eye and outstretched hand clearly showed that 











the simple word “teacher” had touched a chord 

which a mother’s well-known voice had failed 

to reach. 
—_~o—— 


A GOOD BOY. | 


The Detroit papers of a recent date, mention- | 


| ed the arrival there on one of the steamers, of 
| a Jad, seven years of age, having in his charge, | 


a brother and sister younger. They were 
bound to Wisconsin, and were from Oregon, 
where their parents, of the name of King, were 
killed by the Indians, last winter. An Indian 
levelied and snapped his gun four times at the 
eld: st, but the gun missed fire, and the boy es- 
cap d. His mother, as she lay dying of her 


| wounds, gave him directions for reaching their 


old home, which he pursued after she was dead, | 
and by the aid of an old friendly Indian who | 
guided him to the nearest settlement, he suc- | 
ceeded. His care of his little brother and sis- | 
ter ‘vas so paternal and manly that it excited | 
admiration wherever he went, and at San Fran- | 
cisco a benefit was given at the theatre, from | 
which he realized $1900, and with which he | 
has since met his expenses with a prudence | 
and ability that seems little shortof miraculous. 
[T'raveller. 

——— 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 

A gentleman, recently returned from a jour- 
ney, relates an incident of it, pleasingly illus- 
trative of our Savior’s declaration, * Whosoever 
shal] not receive the kingdom of heaven asa 
little child, shall not enter therein.’ 
When the cars reached B , a gentle- 
mat who had been engaged in convessation 
with another, accompanied by his little son, 
bade his fellow traveller adieu, and said to the 
child, ‘ Good-bye, Charley, take care of your- 
self.” ‘My father will take care of me,’ replied 
the little fellow, with a readiness gratifying to 
the father, and amusing to the bystanders. 

The very first, as well as the last lesson for 
a Christian to learn, is ever to say with the 
guileless confidence of the child, ‘My Father 
will take care of me? 








FRANKLIN'S FIRST APPEARANCE IN AN 
ENGLISH PRINTING OFFICE. 

When quite a youth Franklin went to Lon- 
dou, entered a printing office, and inquired if 
he could get employment as printer ? 

** Where are you from?” inquired the fore- 
man. ‘ America,” was the reply. 

* Ah,” said the foreman, “from America! a 
lad from America seeking employment as a 
printer? Well, do you really understand the 
art of printing ? Can you set type? 

*ranklih stepped to one of the cases, and in 
a very brief space set up the following passage 
from the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John: 
* Nathaniel said unto him, can any good thing 
coine out of Nazareth? Philip said unto him 
coine and see.” 

‘This was done so quick, so accurately, and 
contained a delicate reproof, so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him standing and 
character with all in the office. 

~ ge 
CLIPPINGS. 


A Smart Giri.—A fellow was wending his 
way, a short time ago, through some narrow 
passage, when he met a pretty, modest girl.— 
‘ Pray, my dear,’ said he, ‘what do you call 
this passage?’ ‘ Balaam’s passage,’ replicd the 
girl. ‘ Ah! then,’ continued the puppy, ‘I am 
like Balaam—stopped by an angel’ ‘And J,’ 
rejoined the girl, as she pushed past him, ‘am 
like the angel—stopped by an ass!’ 

Anecpote or Rev. Dr. Barnes.—Being 
sometimes (as even younger men might be) 
inclined to sleep a litt!e during the sermon, a 
friend who was with him in his pew one Sun- 
day lately, having joked him on his having nod- 
ded now and then, Barnes insisted that he had 
been awake all the time. ‘ Well, then,’ said 
his friend, ‘can you tell me what the sermon 
was about?’ ‘* Yes I can,’ he answered ; ‘it 
was about an hour and a half too long ! 

Letting our THe Darx.—A gentleman 
residing in Albany, as the story goes, seeing 
an Irishman removing an embankment from a 
dwelling, inquired, ‘ Patrick, what are you do- 
ing?’ *{ am opening the cellar window, to be 
sure.’ * And what are you doing that for ?— 
*May it please your honor,’ said Patrick, ‘to 
let out the dark.’ 


¢ Mother,’ said a younger brother, ‘is it right 
for James to take all the best of the bed to him- 
self?’ ‘Certainly not,’ said the mother. ‘ But,’ 
said James, in his defence, ‘] onJy took half 
the bed.’ * Yes,’ said the other boy, ‘but you 
lie right in the middle, and take the soft part, 
so that [ am obliged to lie on both sides of the 
bed, in order to get my half!’ 


A person named Danger kept a public house 
on the Huntington road, near Cambridge, Eng- 
land. On being compelled to quit the house, 
which was not his own, he built an inn on the 
opposite side of the road, and caused to be 
painted beneath his sign, ‘Danger from over 
the way.’ His successor in the old house re- 
torted by inscribing over his door, ‘ There is no 
Danger here now.’ 

“ You are a disturber of the peace,” as a boy 
said to his brother when he took his piece of 
pye from him. 





Keep that man at a distance, who hates mu- 


generally pleases to do wrong. 


ed 





The man who basa right to d a he plea es, 
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BY ELLEN ROBER1S, 











* Mamma, a story once I heard 


| Of one fond, self-devot :d bird, 
| Who for her young, by hunger res ‘d, 


Will plunge her beak i: to her b-east, 

And pour from thence her warm hea t’s blood. 
To still their famish’d cries for fi od. : 
I wonder if such tale be true; 

[ cannot think it is, can you ?” 


— 
“No, it is only fiction, «ear ; 
Yet may we find a moral here, Nf 
If it but serve us to remind — 
Of One more pitiful and kind, 
| Who bids us on his flesh to feed, 
And says his blood is drink indeed. — 


O look upon his pierced side, 

Whence flows for you that crimscn tile: 
Behold the nails and crue! thorn 

With which his head and feet are torr. 

In this no fable we behold; 

Here all is true we can be told. 

Think what a ransom it has cost 

To save our souls from bei ig Jost!” 

[Sunda ; at Home, 


MUTUAL FORBIARANCE, 
BY COWPi R. 


The kindest and the he ppiest air 
Will find occasion to fi-rbear, 
And something every day they liv: , 
To pity and perhaps foi give. 

But if infirmities that fall 

In common to the lot of all— 

A blemish, or a sense in-paired — 
Are crimes so little to bi: spared, 
Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedced state; 
Instead of harmony, ’tis jar, 

And tumult, and intestine war. 


The love that cheers life s latest st: ge, 
Proof against sickness and old ¢ ge, 
Preserved by virtue from decle: sion 
Becomes not weary by atiention ; 

But lives, when that exterior gri ce 
Which first inspired the flime d ‘cays, 
Tis gentle, delicate and kind, 








To faults compassionate o; blind, Or Ti 
And will with simpathy e: dure . 
Those evils it would gladly cure; Pa 
But angry, coarse, and harsh ex} ression “Al 
Shows love to be a mere piofession; man te 
Proves that the heart is nove of his, «Was 
Or soon expels him if it is. 
THE ROBIN REDBREASTS. te 
Two robin redbreasts built their nes's wn 
Within a hollow tree; . 
The hen sat quietly at home, } he wo 
The cock sang merrily ; man ¥ 
And all the little redbreasts sail as fast 
“ Wee wee, wee wee, wee wee.” that h 
One day—the sun was warm aiid bri sh’, him ov 
And shining in the sky— throw 
Cock robin said, “ My little dea: s, F 
’T is time you learned to fly,” sir, he 
And all the little redbreasts said. that n 
“Pil try, Pil try, Pil try.” The 
I know a child, and who she is and i 
I'll tell you by and by, story, 
When mamma says, “ Do this,” or “ tl at,” book 
She says, “ What for,” and why ? Lib é 
She'd be a better child by far “ 
If she would say, “I'll try.” ed tw 
ON THE DEATH OP AN INFANT. Fo 
A host of angels flying, much 
Through cloudless skies impe led, whist 
Upon the earth beheld whist 


A pear! of beauty lying : 











Worthy to glitter bright in th 
In heaven’s vast halls of light. Some 
They saw, with glances tender, Pie 
An infant newly born, 1 . 
O’er whom life’s earliest morn at lag 
Just cast its opening splendor : toa 
Virtue it could not know, who | 
Nor vice, nor joy, nor woe. he wi 
The blest angelic legion get. 
Greeted its birth above, thous 
And came with looks of love, ferule 
From heaven's enchanting region ; Voice 
Bending their winged way very 
To where the infant lay. sever 
‘I'hey spread their pinions o’er it,— of thi 
That little pearl which shone dents 
With lustre all its own,— Al 
And then on high they bore it, la 
Where glory has its birth ;— vs 
But left the shell on earth. some 
—_ aes B hims 
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sic, and the laugh of a child. 





